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THE NEW YEAR. 


Speak to all more kindly 
Than the year before, 

Pray a little « ftener, 
Love a little more; 

Cling a little closer 
To the Father’s love: 

So life below shall liker grow 
To the life above. 


* 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





This year’s record of lynchings in the 
United States is the shortest for twenty 
years. 


——_- — 


The State Granges of Illinois, Ohio and 
Delaware have lately adopted resolutions 
in favor of woman suffrage. 


—-—- | 


The Chicago Woman’s Club has just 
voted by a large majority to ask that the 
new city charter be so framed as to give 
municipal suffrage to women. Jane 
Addams and Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin were 
appointed a committee to present the 
petition to the Charter Commission. 





Governor Chamberlain of Oregon on 
Dec. 28 issued a proclamation notifying 
the legal voters of the State that an ini- 
tiative petition had been filed in the 
office of the Secretary of State, proposing 
an equal-suffrage amendment to the con- 
stitution. The proclamation recites that 
the petition bears 9,904 signatures, prop- 
erly certified, and that, this number being 
sufficient, the proposed amendment will 
be submitted to the voters at the general 
election on June 4, 1906. The Governor’s 
proclamation will be printed in four is- 
sues of ten newspapers in the State—one 
in each judicial district. 


_— °<—- 


Mrs. Susan Currier Ornes, the newly 
elected vice president of the Washington 
State Equal Suffrage Association, is a 
remarkably bright and energetic woman. 
Before her marriage, she was a very suc- 
cessful teacher. She is now joint editor 
with her husband of the Mt. Vernon Ar. 
gus. She is an Oberlin graduate, and has 
served two terms as County Superintend- 
ent of schools, being elected both times 
by huge majorities, running far ahead of 
her ticket. In her fulfilment of the du- 
ties of this office, she so “set the pace’’ 
that it had a good effect upon school-su- 
perintendence throughout the whole 
State. She has been a pioneer in Wash- 
ington in school gardening and in school 
consolidation, and she secured the in- 
troduction and passage of the law giv- 
ing school districts the power to purchase 





libraries. This was after a very success- 
ful experiment with travelling libraries 
had been made by the school districts of 
her own county, under her guidance. She 
is said to be a good writer, a good speaker 
and a good organizer. She takes a warm 
interest in public affairs, and has been an 
active campaigner for more than one use- 
ful measure. She will be an acquisition 
to the Washington E. S. A. 





At the present session of Congress an 
effort will be made to extend the limit of 
twenty-eight hours during which live- 
stock in transit may be confined in cars 
without food or water. Everyone with 
any humanity should lend his or her in- 
fluence to prevent the passage of any 
change in the present law which will ex- 
tend the cattle’s starvation and suffering, 
The American Humane Association has 
issued a protest to the members of Con- 
gress. 





Many calls come to the Nebraska Suf- 
frage Headquarters for literature to use 
in preparing papers to read before clubs 
and for debates. Woman suffrage was 
the subject of a recent debate in the 
Omaha High School, and a Filipino boy, 
Ramundo Obon, led the affirmative side. 
The decision by the judges in his favor 
was unanimous. At a debate in the 
Ewing High School, on the same subject, 
a like decision was rendered. 


= ——— 


Lester Bodine, superintendent of com- 
pulsory education in Chicago, says: ‘‘An 
investigation on the West Side shows that 
there are 6,000 deserted women, and in 
the whole city there are nearly three 
times as many whose husbands have left 
them.”’ 


—_—_—__Deoe 


In several memorial notices of the late 
Edward Atkinson, it was stated that he 
believed in woman suffrage, but did not 
wholly approve of the opening of s0 many 
new employments to women. Mrs. At- 
kinson says that she believes this last is a 
mistake; that she never heard her hus- 
band say anything of the kind; and that 
he rejoiced in women stenographers, and 
had several in his Boston office. She be- 
lieves that he never held the opinion on 
this point which has been attributed to 
him by some of the papers, and she wishes 
the statement to be corrected. 





ANOTHER OBJECT LESSON. 


The opponents of equal suffrage con- 
stantly assert that the laws are ‘‘more than 
just to women.’”’ There is a woman in 
Nebraska who thinks differently. 

She is Mrs. Nels Nelson, a mother of ten 
children, all of them under fifteen years 
of age, and in the depths of poverty. Her 
husband is serving a twenty years’ term 
in-the Nebraska State prison. Mrs. Nel- 
son lived for two years on a quarter-sec- 
tion patch of sandhill land in Holt County, 
Neb., upon which she had filed a claim 
for the sake of providing a home for her- 
self and her family. Now she has been 
ordered off the land, and deported be- 
cause in the eyes of the law she was ‘‘not 
the head of a family,’’ and therefore had 
no right to file upon a homestead. The 
N. Y. World says: 

‘The homestead laws of the Onited 
States provide that no woman unless she 
be unmarried or a widow can file on 
homestead land. If convict Nelson, now 
serving his twenty-year term at Lincoln, 
had killed himself instead of the man 
whom he did slay, or if he had been the 
man slaughtered, then Mrs. Nelson could 
not have been deported from the farm 
upon which she had set her heart, and 
upon which she had placed two years of 
hard labor in improvements. 

‘*When Nelson was sent to the peniten- 
tiary, Mrs. Nelson saw hope for saving her 
family by filing upon a homestead. She 
had heard stories of gaining land free, and 
she went into Holt County. There she 
chose, 160 acres and began to try to make 
a living by raising what farm products 
would grow, and a little herd of cattle. 

“All the first winter the family went 
without the actual necessities of life in 
order to hold down that claim. In a tiny 
two-roomed hut they all lived together, 
as many sleeping in two beds as could 
crowd between the ragged comforters, and 
the rest rolling up each night on the 
floor. 

“During the blizzards the little tots, 
shabbily clothed, shivered and became ill, 





and all the year round they went without 
enough wholesome food to keep them in 
condition. But they endured the hard- 
ships for the sake of the home that they 
were going to have after a while. 

“*A few days ago a letter came to Mrs. 
Nelson at the post-office near her farm. 
The letter was from the land office, and 
told her briefly that her claim had been 
contested on the ground that she was not 
the head of afamily. Learning the law, 
she realized her plight. Unable to make 
a defense, she was deported from the | 
homestead. Mrs. Nelson brought her 
family to Antelope County, and rented a | 
farm that had not been kept up well. | 
How they were to survive the winter she | 
did not know. Three of the children | 
were attacked with fever, and Dr. Camp- 
bell, of Tilden, was called. He reported 
the case to the church women of Tilden.”’ 

They are raising money to support Mrs, 
Nelson and her children on charity. If 
she had had justice, she and the family 
could have supported themselves. 

Yet the little groups of millionaires’ 
wives who officer and run the Anti-Suf- 
frage Associations of New York, Massa- 
chusetts and Oregon will doubtless con- 
tinue to assure us that women have all 
the rights they ought to want. A. s.B. 








CRIME DECREASING. 


Prof. Cesare Lombroso,in a Berlin news- 
paper, expresses the belief that criminal- 
ity will be steadily reduced in the future, 
provided proper ideas as to the treatment 
of criminals are adopted, and social and 
industrial reforms are introduced. Pro 
fessor Lombroso is particularly encour- 
aged by some interesting Australian sta- 
tistics which bear witness to a steady 
decrease in the number and seriousness 
of crimes. Although the population 
doubled in the period which he considers, 
the number of murders decreased one-half, 
while arson, cheating, and theft were less 
by one-third, and highway robbery by 
one fourth, 

In England, the latest statistics show 
similar gains: murders are less by 8 per 
cent., thefts by 30 per cent., forgery by 
34. 
This favorable showing is, as Professor 
Lombroso admits, quite contrary to expe- 
rience elsewhere. In Germany, for in- 
stance, criminals steadily multiply, while 
the number of offenders for the second 
time has doubled. 

In England and Australia, women vote. 
In Germany and most other countries 
they do not. 

Professor Lombroso explains the Aus- 
tralian progress by the industrial reforms, 
as a result of which, in his opinion, the 
laborers are as well off as the petty offi- 
cialsof Europe. In England, he gives the 
credit to the Salvation Army, the colonies 
for children, the ragged schools, and the 
constantly extending efforts to safeguard 
children. He also lays great stress upon 
the anti-alcohol campaign, and he empha- 
sizes the fact that there the criminal 
insane have had separate asylums for 
more than a hundred years—an idea, he 
adds, which still arouses the narrow- 
minded jurists of Latin countries to a 
blind fury. 


—_—- 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 


The University of Paris has established 
two scholarships of $1,500 each for women 
students, who are to visit America, Eng- 
land, Germany, and Norway, to study the 
educational systems of those countries. 

The city council of Berlin has voted to 
establish a municipal ‘‘Gymnasium’’ for 
girls (something between a high school and 
a college),to be opened next Easter, in one 
of the public school buildings, which it 
will occupy until a separate building is 
finished. This will be the first municipal 
girls’ college in Germany. 

On the 70th birthday of Professor Adolf 
Wagner of the University of Berlin, a 
fund was raised by his friends and disci- 
ples out of which an ‘Adolf Wagner 
Prize’”’ is to be awarded annually, for the 
best publication from the “Seminar’’ of po- 
litical economy. This prize has just been 
awarded for the first time, and to a wo- 
man member of the ‘‘Seminar,’’ Frau Marie 
Schwab, for a study of Chamberlain’s 
commercial policy. Professor Wagner 
himself wrote a preface to her treatise, in 
which be declares himself a firm advo- 
cate of scientific work by women, and tells 
of the excellent results attained by all his 





female students, without exception. 


PUT TO THE TEST. 


BY OREOLA WILLIAMS HASKELL, 


CAST: 

MRS. HELEN STRONG, President of the Im- 
pressive Improvers. 

MISS MARGARET STRONG, Secretary of the 
Impressive Improvers. 

GRANDMA STURDY, a Chronic Interrupter. 

MISS LIBBIE TEE, a Woman Voter from Colo 
rado. 

MRS. DEALUV PATIENCE. 

EDITH PATIENCE. 

MRS. LETITIA GADANGO, an Anti-Suffragist 
Lecturer. 

SALLIE GIDDYPATE. 

MISS STERLING WORTH, the School-Teacher. 

MAMIE DOOLAN. 

PEGGY MURPHY, a Maid who acquires an edu- 
cation in an original way. 

MEMBERS of the Impressive Improvers. 


| MR. STANLEY M. EARNEST. 


DEACON OLDE FOGY. 
MR. HASNO PATIENCE. 
MR. HENRY GADANGO. 
CHARLIE BUMPTIOUS. 
PETER DUGAN. 
ACT I. 
SCENE 1, 

Home of Mrs. Helen Strong at Hunting- 
ton Heights. Place, the Drawing. Room, 
Time, the early evening. (Enter Peggy.) 

PrGay. Oh, ’aint I jest sick of livin’ in 
this here fambly! Here’s wimmin with 
heaps of money, who cud dress like heavy 
swells ’n go reglar to balls ’n sworaas in 
this here town, a holdin’ meetin’s the hull 
time. Fust it’s ther sassiety what disgusts 
sanditation and hygieen. Then it’s ther 
Cullchewer Club. Then it’s ther organi- 
zation which blows about perditions an’ 
*lections an’ poles. My, if it ain’t dull 
a listenin’ at ther keyholes! An’ let- 
ters! Why, they ain’t worth openin’. 
Not a mite of spooniness or scandal in 
‘em! You'd think clothes growed on the 
Strongs, all’s they ever disgust ’em. An’ 
me what’s come from ther Giddypates, 
which talked clothes reglar, and was 
walkin’ fashing-plates! If it wasn’t as 
the wages wasn’t to be sneezed at, and if 
it wasn’t as I’m a gettin’ heducated to 
speak jaw-breakin’ words like a real lady, 
I'd leave to oncet. 

(Enter Peter.) 

PETER. Hithere, Peggy darlint, is it 
talkin’ in yese slape yese are? 

PreGay. None of yer imperence, Peter 
Dugan! I’m havin’ a solilerkey. 


PETER. A whut? Gee, is it catchin’, 
alanna? 


Pree@y. Ain’t yer igrunt, Peter Dugan! 
A solilerkey is when yer talk to yerself. 

PETER. Sure, Miss Margaret’s Poll 
parrut doos thot stunt all av th’ toime, 
an’ Oi niver knowed whot it wuz. Oi 
thought soom av it wuz joost plain 
swearin’. But niver moind, Peggy, av 
yese hod soomthin’ far wurse, Oi'd love 
yese joost th’ same, 

(Attempts to put his arm around her.) 

Pr@e@y [repulsing him]. Don’t yer dast 
to tech me, Peter Dugan! Yese ought ter 
have shiveralry enough to kape ter one 
side. 

PETER. Shiveralry is it yese after? 
Sure, Oi’m not th’ mon ter hond out 
icicles ter anny woman. Oi’ll lave thot 
to th’ could-hearted. 

Peaey. Ye’ll lave me hunmolested, 
I’m thinkin’. 

PETER. Sure, an’ it’s not lasth month 
yese wuz rammin’ th’ dictionary down me 
troat wid ivery wurrd. It’s Danny Flynn 
has turned yese head, bad cess to him! 
An’ him a hangin’ ter th’ coat-tails av’ a 
boss ter kape his job! Sure, anny gurrl 
that perfers a guy whut has ter get his 
livin’ by polertics ter a honest feller wid a 
stiddy job is a fool. 

Praey [gasping]. How dast yer call 
me sech epitaphs, Peter Dugan? How 
dast yer run down the repitition of me 
fren’s? If yer kape goin’—— 

PETER [with haughtiness]. 
kape goin’, Oi’ll go. 

(Ezit Peter, slamming the door.) 
(Enter Margaret Strong.) 

MARGARET. Well, Peggy, is everything 
ready for the meeting of the Impressive 
Improvers? Are there any letters for me? 

Preecy. Yes, ma’am. 

( Takes letter from her pocket and hands it 
to Margaret.) 

Why, the postman came 
an hourago. You must deliver mail to 
me at once. The two letters I received 
yesterday looked as though they had been 
opened. 

Praey [quickly]. It must have been 
the cook. She’s expectin’ a letter from 
ther Old Country, an’ she can’t read, so 
she has ter open all ther mail to see if 
there's anything fur her. 

(Continued on Page 2.) 


Oi won't 


MARGARET. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss JutiA WARD Howe RICHARDS 
was married last week in Gardiner, Me., 
to Mr. Carleton Anderson Shaw. The 
bride is a daughter of Henry Richards 
and Laura E. Richards, and is a grand- 
daugbter of Julia Ward Howe. Carleton 
A. Shaw, the bridegroom, is a descend- 
ant of one of the old minute-men of Lex- 
ington. 


Miss JESSIE JOHNSON of Kokomo is the 
youngest notary public in Indiana. She 
is fourteen years old. She received her 
commission duly signed by the Governor 
and Secretary of State. Miss Johnson is 
a stenographer and typewriter in the 
office of B. C. Moon, attorney. The law 
does not require any age limit for notaries. 
The only qualification is that the appli- 
cant shall have a certificate of good moral 
character from the judge of the Circuit 
Court. 


Mrs. B. C. GuppEN, president of the 
Wisconsin Consumers’ League, writes in 
renewing her subscription to the WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL: “Theoretically I have always 
believed in the justice of woman suffrage, 
but hai my doubts whether it would be 
‘for better or for worse.’ The study of 
industrial conditions under which women 
work has convinced me that the granting 
of the ballot would be the only radical 
force to right great social evils. Your 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL has corfirmed me in 
this conservatively developed opinion.”’ 


Miss SusiE SORABJI,a young Parsee 
woman, has been in this country since 
May inthe interest of the American Par- 
see School for Women at Poona, India. 
She came pledged to raise $10,000 for the 
improvement and extension of this school, 
the only Christian school for Parsees in 
India. As Christmas drew near, Miss 
Sorabji began to feel homesick, Despite 
her industry, only $3,000 of the $10,000 
had been raised. Buta few days ago the 
young Parsee telegraphed to her mother: 
‘*Will sail for home Jan. 13,’’ The friend 
who made this possible was Miss Helen 
Gould. ‘I have sent $7,000 to the agent 
of the American committee of Sorabji 
schools in India,’? Miss Gould is said to 
have written to Miss Sorabji. ‘‘The sum 
is now complete, It is but a little gift of 
love to enable you to go home and be with 
your loved ones.”’ 


Mrs. OrREOLA WILLIAMS HASKELL, 
president of the Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
Political Equality League of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has writtena witty equal suffrage 
play called “Put to the Test.’’ It was 
performed by the Stanton League last 
winter, before a large audience, and was 
@ great success, both financially and in 
favorable press notices. Since then, 
twenty-five Suffrage Clubs in different 
parts of the United States have written to 
Mrs. Haskell, asking for copies of the 
play. She has not been able to furnish it, 
as it is too long to be type-written for 
every applicant. It will therefore be pnb- 
lished in our columns, It willrun through 
three issues of the JOURNAL, beginning 
this week, Our readers will not grudge 
having their usual amount of news tem- 
porarily curtailed, for the sake of putting 
so amusing and instructive a drama into a 
shape where it will be available for gen- 
eral use. Clubsand Leagues that think 
they may at some time wish to give this 
play should secure copies of it now, as it 
may not always be possible to supply the 
back numbers of the JouRNAL containing 
it. 


Miss GWENDOLINE MURPHY, a young 
Minnesota school-teacher, has lately made 
a fortune by her knowledge of geology. 
Close to the village of Mentonne laya 
great, worthless marsh, covering a square 
mile, but so surrounded by elevated plains 
on every side that it would cost thousands 
of dollars to drain it. Miss Murphy had 
made a special study of geology, geogra- 
phy, mining and allied sciences. She 
astonished her friends by using an in- 
heritance of about $1000 that had come 
to herin buying the square mile of marsh. 
As soon as winter had frozen the swamp, 
she began the digging of a great well, six 
feet in diameter and 107 feet deep, down 
through the strata of solid yellow clay 
and blue clay underlying the marsh, to a 
loose and porous stratum of sand and 
coarse gravel which her studies had led 
her to hope to find at about that distance 
below the surface. When spring came 
again, the entire marsh drained perfectly 
dry; and Miss Murphy has now sold the 
whole of this formerly worthless land for 
$50. an acre. 
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NEW DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Colby College, Waterville, Me., is closely 
watching the ‘Independent Ten,’’ as a 
local group of young women have named 
themselves, They held a celebration 
Jan. 1 of their completion of three 
months of freedom. The celebration con- 
sisted of a banquet with toasts and mer- 
riment. The feature of the eatables was 
a whole roast pig. 

The ‘Independent Ten” are ten women 
who became tired of boarding-house life 
and decided to set up housekeeping. 
They went about it in a business-like 
way, forall of them have been earning 
their own living long enough to appreciate 
good business methods. They had to 
have their joke about it, and began by 
adopting a ‘Declaration of Independence”’ 
from boarding-house tyranny, and also 
drew up a constitution and by-laws. 

They began actual housekeeping by 
hiring a furnished kitchen and dining- 
room. This was convenient, because ali 
the members were occupying rented 
rooms and taking meals elsewhere, or 
were ready to take a room at some place 
separate from their meals. The matter 
of shelter except for the hours of eating 
did not have to be considered. Neither 
they nor their dining-room and kitchen 
landlady have told the price they pay, but 
it is satisfactory to the parties on both 
sides of the deal. The idea was out of 
the ordinary, but they did not have to 
buy house furnishings. Then they in- 
stalled a cook in the kitchen. One of the 
members of the “Independent ‘Ten’’ is 
steward and attends to the purchasing for 
a week and then gives way to another, and 
that continues till each has served a week, 
and then the routine commences over 
again. 

They got a ‘‘Dislike Book”’ the very first 
thing. That also was something new. 
Each member of the club entered in it her 
dislikes of things in the food line. One 
might write corned beef and cabbage, 
while another put down tripe as the thing 
unbearable, and a third said radishes, etc. 
Some of them made several entries. When 
one of the ‘‘dislikes’’ is served, a substi- 
tute article of diet is provided for the 
disliker. 

The key to the whole situation is the 
preliminary document, which was mirth- 
fully and seriously drawn up last Sep- 
tember, asa 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 


When, in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for ten women to dis- 
solve the culinary bonds which have con- 
nected them with a boarding house, and to 
assume among the households of the 
earth that free and equal station to which 
the laws of nature and domestic scienve 
entitle them, a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind requires that they 
should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
That all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unquenchable longings, that among these 
are hunger, thirst and the pursuit of 
meals; that to satisfy these longings 
boarding houses are instituted among 
homeless men and women, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the 
boarded; that whenever any boarding 
house fails to satisfy these longings, it is 
the right of the boarders to alter or aban- 
don it, and to institute a new arrange- 
ment, setting its table on such principles 
and ordering its menu in such forms as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their 
health and happiness. Prudence, indeed, 
will dictate that boarding houses long 
established should not be changed for 
light and transient causes, and accordingly 
all experience hath shown that all man- 
kind is more disposed to suffer while evils 
are sufferable than to right themselves by 
abolishing the forms to which they are 
accustomed. But when a long train of 
abuses threatens to reduce them to abso- 
lute starvation, it is expedient for them to 
leave such a boarding house and provide 
a new cook for their future comfort. 
Such has been the patient endurance of 
these boarders, and such is now the ne- 
cessity which constrains them to alter 
their former system of boarding. The 
history of the management of this present 

boarding house is a history of repeated 
evils, al! having a direct effect to the es- 
tablishment of a state of dissatisfaction 
among the boarders. To prove this, let 
facts be submitted to a hungry world: 

It has failed to provide cream, the most 
wholesome and necessary for the boarders’ 
breakfasts. It has given us but one kind 


of vegetables with our dinners, of some of 
which, notably the peas, the less said the 
better. It has obstructed the digestion 
of our suppers by failing to provide 
pickles, oo thereto requested. It has 
not given us hot biscuit at any time what- 
ever, but has invariably served them cold. 
Ditto pies. It has made us dependent 
upon the good will of each other for the 
tenure of our chairs, and caused us to 
suffer great inconvenience by an insuffi- 
cient supply of spoons. For cutting off 
the supply of rolls. For imposing stale 
eggs upon us without our consent. For 
depriving us, in many instances, of the 
benefit of salt except after hard labor. 
For endangering our health by reason of a 
cold dining room and our limbs by reason 
of a dark hall and piazza. 

In many stages of these oppressions we 
have petitioned for redress. But our re- 
quests for clean and more spoons, for 
sweet potatoes, for pickles, for hot pies, 
have been answered only by neglect, 
though we have paid all our board bills 
with fidelity and regularity. 

We, therefore, representatives of the 
boarding class of Waterville, here in con- 
vention assembled, do, in the name and 
by the authority of our own desire for 
comfort and cleanliness, solemnly declare 
that we are a free and independent board- 
ing club; that we are absolved from all 
allegiance to any boarding house; and 
that, as a coéperative household, we have 
full power to hire a cook, buy groceries, 
plan the bill of fare, entertain company, 
and do all other acts and things which free 
and independent families may of right do. 
For the support of this declaration, with 
a firm reliance on our own intelligence 
and that of our cook, we mutually pledge 
to each other our appetites, our pocket- 
books and our common independence, 

Signed 
Nellie Clarke, 
Lou Clarke, 
Lizzie Balentine, 
Alberta Savage, Alice Kelley, 
Frances Wardwell, Frances Moore. 


‘‘Codperative housekeeping began on 
Oct. 1, 1905, and the first three months 
have been a decided success. They have 
had the best in the market cooked and 
served to suit them, under their own 
supervision. The expense has been less 
than they formerly paid for meals not 
nearly so satisfactory.”’ 

This action of the Waterville women is 
spirited and commendable. We hope that 
similar experiments may be made by 
others similarly situated. H. B. B. 


Georgia Wardwell, 
Helen Thomas, 
Kathleen Brown, 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





MRS, JANE SPOFFORD, 


Those of us who knew and loved Mrs. 
Spofford were greatly saddened to hear of 
her death, which occurred at her home at 
Hampden Corners, Me., a week before 
Christmas. Mrs. Spofford was so self- 
effacing that few of the younger workers 
knew of the things she did for the cause. 
In fact, few of the older workers knew. 

In 1888, at the time of the International 
Council, she told Miss Anthony she did 
not feel, because she was not a speaker, 
that there was nothing for her to doin the 
great work, and she offered her home to 
Miss Anthony at any and all times. From 
that time till Mrs. Spofford’s husband 
gave up the management of the Riggs 
House, Miss Anthony went in the late 
autumn to Washington and did all the 
preliminary work of the convention, and 
remained long after the convention for 
the Congressional work. Mrs. Spofford 
not only entertained Miss Anthony, but 
many of her friends as well. The servants 
in the house were instructed to serve her 
in any and all ways, and Mrs. Spofford’s 
carriage was always at her disposal, 

At that time the Riggs House was a 
first-class hotel, surpassed by none unless 
it was the Arlington; and many distin- 
guished Senators and Representatives 
made their homes there. Miss Anthony 
was thus able to meet in an intimate way 
many persons who proved themselves 
valuable aids, The parlors of the hotel 
were always at her disposal, and it was 
here that the union of the National and 
the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tions was accomplished. Here, too, under 
Miss Anthony’s management, was held 
the meeting which brought about the 
creation of the Board of Lady Managers 
of the World’s Fair. No matter how 
willing Miss Anthony might have been to 
do the work, she could not have accom- 
plished what she did but for this gener- 
osity. Mrs. Spofford was for many years 
Treasurer of the National W.S. A., and 
later of the National American W. S. A., 
serving till 1892. Shortly thereafter she 
went to Maine, to care for her aged 
mother, and has since resided there. 

She was a great student of metaphysics, 
and brought much comfort to the sick 
and afflicted through her philosophy. 
She used to say that woman suffrage was 
a great principle, and that nothing could 
prevail against it. 

Those of you who used to see Mrs. 
Spofford at the conventions were un- 
doubtedly impressed with her dignified 
bearing, her splendid carriage, her beau- 
tiful white hair, her intelligent face, her 
sweet voice; but no matter how deeply 
you were impressed with these physical 

characteristics, they were but a small 








part of her splendid self. Few indeed are 
the persons who continue to grow spir- 
itually their whole life through, as did 
she, and blessed are we whose path lay 
near hers in our life’s journey. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. 


—@————— 
JANE AMY MCKINNEY, 


The death of Mrs. Janc Amy McKinney 
has removed from the middle west one of 
its best loved educators and philanthro- 
pists. 

Jane Amy was born in Rochester, Vt., 
Oct. 25, 1832. Her father, John Amy, 
came of good old Puritan stock, to whom 
principle was dearer than worldly favor. 
He was an abolitionist,and in him the 
young girl found a ready ally when she 
confided to him her wish to aid the wom- 
en around her to larger usefulness. The 
family moved to Ohio, and at the age of 
sixteen Jane went with her father to a 
woman’s rights convention in Cleveland. 
She was born and grew up in an atmos- 
phere of reform. 

She was the first woman in Cleveland 
to take a business course. She also took 
a course in pharmacy, which at that time 
required no littlecourage. She also stud- 
ied at Oberlin. 

As a teacher in Kirtland, O., where her 
young womanhood was passed, she was 
the inspiration of hundreds of young 
lives. In 1856, she married Prof. James 
P. McKinney, of the old Cleveland Uni- 
versity. In 1857 Mr. and Mrs. McKinney 
came to Iowa, and during that year taught 
school at Fort Atkinson, with an attend- 
ance of nearly one hundred. When the 
Civil War broke out Mr. McKinney joined 
the army, and during his absence Mrs, 
McKinney went to Decorah, Iowa, where 
for over forty years the family made their 
home. Wheu the first graded school was 
built, Mrs, McKinney was chosen as one of 
the instructors, and served efficiently for 
many years. 

During the seventies Dr. H. C. Bulis, 
then State Senator, secured Mrs, McKin- 
ney’s appointment as a member of the 
Board of Visitors at the Independence 
hospital for the insane, As in all her 
undertakings, she gave the duties her best 
thought and attention, and she succeeded 
in having women physicians placed on the 
staff of the women’s department. 

While their daughter Mabel was in Chi- 
cago in 1888 preparing for her life work as 
a kindergartner, Mr. and Mrs. McKinney 
made their home in that city, and kept 
boarders. Mrs. McKinney, though over 
50 years of age, took a course in the Kin- 
dergarten Training School, and her per- 
sonal interest in the kindergarten work 
was soon so manifest that she was asked 
to become supervisor of the kindergartens 
established by the Chicago Kindergarten 
College throughout the city. Through 
her ability to direct her household affairs 
by means of a corps of helpers, she was 
able to accept this important and congen- 
ial position. Her warm sympathy for 
young girls led her to open her house to 
a number who were fitting themselves for 
teachers, and many a discouraged and 
friendless woman found her loving coun- 
sel and material aid the stepping-stone to 
a useful and prosperous career. 

Mrs. McKinney was for many years an 
officer of the American W.S. A. She was 
president of the Cook County E, S. A., was 
a member of the Illinois Press Association, 
an active W. C. T. U. worker, and a par- 
ticipant in many reform movements. She 
was a strong advocate of peace, and 
took a deep interest in the colored peo- 
ple, especially in Booker Washington’s 
school. 

A Cleveland paper says: 

Mrs. McKinney’s interest in women’s 
work dated back to an interesting episode 
in her own life, when she took a com- 
mercial course at a business college, only 
to find when she emerged that there was 
no place in the business world for a wo- 
man. She was the first woman ever to 
take a business course in this city, and as 
an ambitious girl of twenty it was a hard 
blow to find that there were but four 
things which the world permitted a wo- 
man to do in that day—teach,make gowns, 
make hats or do kitchen work. This 
aroused all the rebellion of her soul, and 
she went forth as a suffragist to aid in 
abolishing all discriminations which were 
based only upon sex. 

Another paper says: 


If she seemed to care more for the suf- 
frage cause than for other good works in 
which women engage, it was not really 
because she cared less for the others, but 
because she considered political equality 
fundamental, in that it would give woman 
a leverage without which most of her ef- 
fort must always be ineffective. 

On the death of her husband about two 
years ago, she made her home in Cleve- 
land, O., where her daughter Mabel is 
supervisor of kindergartens in the public 
schools. She joined the Franchise League 
there, and was greatly interested in her 
daughter’s kindergarten work, in which 
her own experience made her a valuable 
adviser. 

Her end was hastened by the shock and 
grief of the sudden death of her friend, 


(Concluded on Page 4.) 








PUT TO THE TEST. 
(Continued from First Page.) 

MARGABET. Don’t be ridiculous, Peggy. 
I give cook and you fair warning that I 
will stop this tampering with letters. 
(Peggy pouts and tosses her head. Mar- 

garet opens her letter. Peggy places a 

table for the President of the Impressive 

Improvers and slams a gavel down on it. 

Arranges a book and pencil for the Bec- 

retary. Bangs the members’ chairs into 

place ) 

MARGARET. Peggy, you are too stren- 
uous. Run up and tell Mrs. Strong she’d 
better begin to dress for the meeting. 
She’s taking a nap. 

(Exit Peggy with a great jiutter of skirts.) 

MARGARET. This is from Stanley. 
Didn’t we settle everything last evening? 
What can he find to say further? 

( Reads from the letter.) 


‘*My Dearest Margaret: 

“I cannot take your refusal of me as 
final. Rather than give up the hope of 
winning your love, I shall try every expe- 
dient in my power. Now, dear, let us 
settle our controverey in a practical way. 
You say that a woman, in order to do 
effective work in reform or philanthropy 
in the wor!d, must have the same political 
power as men. I say that woman’s infla- 
ence over man is the greatest of all powers, 
and the only power a woman needs. A 
woman can get anything in the world by 
simply asking men for it, provided the 
thing asked for is reasonable. 

“But let us put it to the test. From 
our practical everyday experiences, let me 
convince you of your error, Will you try 
this with me? 

“Faithfully and devotedly yours, 
“STANLEY M. EARNEST.”’ 

MARGARET. I declare, that’s not a bad 
idea. Stanley would be a dear if he wasn’t 
such a fossil about women. But I’m 
afraid, in spite of his old-foginess, he 
has really set my heart-strings quivering. 
Though I’]l never have him, never; not 
until he has the right ideas. The best 
way toreform a husband is before you 
get him. 

(Enter Peggy.) 

PreaGcy. Mrs. Strong says as she has 
just tored herself from the arms of Mor- 
phine, and will be with you directly. 

MARGARET [laughing]. Oh, Peggy, Mor- 
pheus will do! Don’t get too modern with 
your quotations. There’s a ring at the 
bell. Some member is an early bird. 
(Peggy is about to go out when Peter enters 

with a card on a card-tray. Side play 

between Peter and Peggy.) 

MARGARET [reading card]. Mr. Stanley 
M. Earnest. Show the gentleman in, 
Peter. 

(Exeunt Peter and Peggy in great haughti- 
ness.) 

MARGARET. So the test begins to-day. 
Well, I’m ready for the fray. 

(Enter Stanley.) 

STANLEY [eagerly]. Margaret, how good 
to find you alone! 

MARGARET (wickedly). But mother 
sends me word that she will be down di- 
rectly. We've a meeting on— 

STANLEY. Oh, just my luck! But be- 
fore the clans assemble, let me say a few 
words. Did you receive my letter? 

MARGARET. Yes,indeed. I have been 
meditating on it. I beg to inform your 
majesty that I will enter the lists with 
unholy joy, and a secret certainty of win- 
ning the victory. Prepare to be van- 
quished, O Knight of the Worn-Out and 
the Unreasonable! 

STANLEY. Oh, you won’t prove any- 
thing. Seriously, Margaret, you know 
the great power you women have over us 
men. How would we have the heart to 
be other than your loyal helpers in all 
things reasonable? 

MARGARET. Oh yes, kngw. All we 
dear little women have to do is to sit in 
the chimney corner with our fancy work, 
to rollour lovely eyes upward and raise 
our silvery voices in persuasive speech, 
to get anything in the werld we want. 

STANLEY. Oh, I don’t believe in kerp- 
ing women always in the chimney-corner. 
They should exercise the right of peti- 
tion on public matters that affect them 
vitally. That much I concede; but I main- 
tain that this, united with their wonder- 
ful power of private persuasion, is all that 
they need. But we must settle this con- 
troversy by a fair and square test. And 
whichever way it turns out, Margaret 
dear, it is bound to unite us at last, espe- 
cially as you said you loved me. [Takes 
her hand.] 

MARGARET [withdrawing her hand]. 
I said I might love you. Onenever knows 
what one can do until one tries. But, to 
change the subject, guess who called on 
me this morning? 

STANLEY. Oh, I give that up before 
trying. Half the town may have been 
here. 

MARGARET. Mabel Parsons, and she 
wants me to help her to get votes for her 
father. I told her I would. Wouldn’t 
John Parsons make a fine president for 
our town? He’s so honest and so able! 

STANLEY. He hasn’ta ghost of a chance 
of getting in. Bascom intends to have a 





og term, and the majority are with 
m. 

MARGARET. Of course the factory 
hands will vote solid for Bascom. But 
the best men of the town will not, I am 
sure; and I can get all my friends to stand 
for Mr. Parsons. Everybody admits he is 
the better man. Stanley, you'll vote for 
him, won't you? 

STANLEY. It would hardly do, Marga- 
ret. I admit he is the better man, but I 
must stand by my party. 

MARGARET. Henry Bascom is sure of 
election without your vote, so let your 
party go for once. For my sake, if for no 
other reason, please vote my way. 

STANLEY. If I would do it for any- 
body, I would do it for you. 

MARGARET. But it would make me so 
happy! 

STANLEY. But my vote would be 
thrown away; and besides, there’s such a 
thing as gratitude. Bascom got my 
brother a clerkship. 

MARGARET. And there’s such a thing 
as principle. Do, Stanley, vote to please 
me! 

STANLEY. I must do as my reason dic- 
tates, dear. I’m sure you would not re- 
spect me if I changed my opinion on an 
important matter just to please you. 

MARGARET [laughing]. Oh, my poor 
“private persuasion’? that you told me 
could work such wonders! It fails methe 
very first time I try it. I see what your 
definition of indirect influence is. It means 
that a woman can’t make a man change 
his mind, but can persuade him to do just 
what he was going to do anyhow. 

STANLEY. Oh, nonsense! You must 
not think that I will refuse all your re- 
quests because I deny you this one. 

MARGARET. But think of the uncer- 
tainty forme. HowamI to know which 
one you will refuse? 

STANLEY [angrily]. 
perating— 

(Enter Mrs. Strong with letter in her hand.) 

Mrs. STRONG. Margaret, Deacon Olde 
Fogy is coming to speak at the club meet- 
ing to-night. His topic is ‘‘Woman’s Influ- 
ence.’”’ I foolishly promised him last 
month that he might come any time and 
address us. Mrs. Marks tells me he is 
violently opposed to our petition. I do 
feel so disgusted! 

STANLEY. What petition? 

Mrs. Strong. Don’t you read the 
newspaper? Why, we’ve had something 
in about it almost every day. 

STANLEY. Stuck in on the Woman’s 
Page among “Hints from Paris’’ and rec- 
ipes for stewed doughnuts? - 

Mrs. Srrone. Yes, it was usually 
tucked in acorner, I must admit. You 
see our club, the Impressive Improvers, is 
getting up a petition to be signed first by 
all the women and men tax-payers, and 
then by all the residents, protesting 
against the running of that gambling-den 
called Smith’s store. There’s an ordi- 
nance in this town that, once enforced, 
would rid us of this disgrace. And this 
old deacon’s coming to speak against it. 

MARGARET. Be careful, mother, Dea- 
con Olde Fogy is a kindred soul of Stan- 
ley’s. 

STANLEY. That old medizval relic! 
What have I in common with him? 

MARGARET. Your medigval notions 
about women, for one thing. 


You are so exas- 


STANLEY. Oh, he may be all right on 
the woman question. I haven’t heard 
him. 

Mrs. Strone. Stay and hear him now, 
then. 

STANLEY. Well, perhaps I will. 


Mrs. Strone. But I must go and tele- 
phone Mrs. Marks about the arrival of the 
deacon on the scene. Don’t you two 


listen. I’m afraid I won't mince words. 
(Exit Mrs. Strong.) 
STANLEY. You are unreasonable to 


condemn me for not giving up my opin- 
ion to please you. 

MARGARET. And you are unreasonable 
to expect me to believe that I can get 
what I want in life, depending simply on 
my ability to influence the masculine sex. 
In my heart I believe you are right to stick 
to your own views and not to give them 
up for any woman, however dear. 

STANLEY. Still, Margaret, I could not 
help yielding to your influence if I thought 
your reasons sufficiently good. But I do 
not. 

MARGARET. But we’ll probably always 
differ as to what is reasonable. What an 
easy way that is for you to squirm out of 
a predicament! 

STANLEY. You’re unjust to me. 

MARGARET. Well, I feel hard-hearted 
toward your sex to-day, and with good 
reason. Haven’t I walked blocks and 
blocks and blocks, and waited hours and 
hours in staffy offices, and been snubbed 
and advised and admonished? 

STANLEY. Why, what have you been 
doing? 

MARGARET. Taking round the petition 
mother spoke about. In your words, exer- 
cising my right of public petition. Eight- 
een of the most prominent business men 
in town had a chance to write themselves 
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down men, chivalrous helpers of the 
women of this town. 

STANLEY. And— 

MarGARET. And one did. Smith’s 
gambling-den seems to be popular with 
the sterner half of this community, al- 
though I see their sons reeling home from 
it often enough. 

STANLEY. Well, they gave reasons, I 
presume— 

MARGARET [bitterly]. Excellent ones. 
Dr. Sprague said that he badn’t had time 
to make up his mind on the subject, al- 
though for the past month his wife has 
spoken about it every day, all his lady 
friends have written him copious letters 
on the topic, the newspaper has been full 
of it, and we’ve rained circulars on him 
from every mail. 

STANLEY. But there’s Mr. Stone, 

MaArGaAret. Oh,I saw him, too. He 
thought it better for a woman’s petition 
to be signed by women. 

STANLEY. That's a legitimate excuse. 

MARGARET. Yes,it would be if it were 
not a subterfuge. I know it is, for when 
I told him that I’d draw up a petition for 
men and send it around by a man, he im- 
mediately said he expected to leave town 
shortly. And Mr. Jenks— 

STANLEY. Oh, he signed, I’m sure. 

MARGARRT. He thought, and thought 
reproachfully, that such things might be 
left to the men. I told him we had, and 
that was just the trouble now. 

STANLEY. Well, there are business 
reasons that appeal to men— 

MARGARET. Oh, I know the open se- 
eret, that Henry Bascom is the real owner 
of Smith’s store, and that if the business 
men offend Bascom, all his factory hands 
will be told to trade in Belleville, and our 
stores will suffer in consequence. But 
we women put humanity and morals be- 
fore business. 

STANLEY. Sodothe best men, You'll 
see, after a little thought they’ll stand by 
the women. 

MARGARET. But all my father’s old 
friends—those I’ve known all my life— 
not to sign— 

SraNnuey. Oh, that is easily explained. 
Each one is old enough to be your father. 
You can’t expect them to respect your 
judgment. Send middle-aged men a sober, 
sensible, middle-aged woman, She could 
succeed where you failed, 

(Enter Peggy.) 

PEGGY. Mrs. Patience bas come. 

MARGARET, Show her in. 

(Evit Peggy. Enter Mrs. Patience 
Edith Patience.) 

Mrs. PATIENCE [sinking wearily into a 
chair]. Good evening, Miss Margaret. 
Good evening, Mr. Earnest. I’m all fagged 
out, going around with my petition. 

MARGARET. But as long as you were 
successful, you won’t mind the fatigue. 

Mrs. Patience. I successful? I wish 
Icould say so. My, isn’t it hard work! 
Yet I did it thoroughly, even upto the 
last moment, when I was nearly exhausted. 
I had twelve arguments jotted down, and 
I went through them all with every man. 
They all acknowledged that I spoke the 
truth, from my standpoint. But that’s 
just the trouble,—men look at things in 
such a different way. It was a mistake to 


and 


. send a middle-aged woman like me on 


such a mission. 

MARGARET [laughing). Why, middle- 
aged men want sober, sensible arguments 
administered by sober, sensible, middle- 
aged women. 

Mrs. PATIENCE. Oh,no,indeed! There’s 
nothing like a young and pretty woman 
to influence a man. Just think, 1 have 
only two names! 

Epiru. Yes, Margaret, and one’s the 
grocery man and the other’s the baker. 
They didn’t dare refuse. 

Mrs. PATIENCE. Edith, you distress 
me with your boldness. I took care, 
Margaret, to call at the homes of the men 
who wouldn’t sign and to leave leaflets 
with their wives. The influence of wives 
over their husbands is a beautiful thing. 

STANLEY. I quite agree with you, Mrs, 
Patience. Women don’t realize how much 
influence they have over men. 

MARGARET [dryly]. Some women are 
fearfully lacking in imagination. By the 
way, Mrs. Patiénce, has your husband re- 
lented and signed the petition? 

Mrs. PATIENCE [much embarassed]. Oh, 
not yet, Miss Margaret, but I have hopes 
—er—that—er—in time—you know— 

EpirH. Oh, ma, you know he never 
will! Mesays that gambling place is good 
for the town in a business way. And he 
says his opininions are his own, and that 
he won’t be bamboozled out of them by a 
pack of women, 

Mrs. PATIENCE [weakly]. 
how can you? 

MARGARET. Mr. Patience looks well, I 
think. I see him go by every Sunday on his 
way to the golf links. Has he quite de- 
serted our church? Knowing how neces- 
sary you think it for everybody to attend 
divine service, and in view of your great 
influence over your husband, I have often 
wondered why you don’t get him to mend 
his ways. 


Oh, Edith, 





EpiTHa [impulsively]. O Margaret, she 
does try all the time, but she can’t budge 
him aninch! He says prosy sermons are 
good enough for women, but that he can’t 
endure our minister’s chestnuts. He says 
it keeps him awake wondering what the 
quotations were taken from, or where he 
heard them before. Oh, pa’s awfully hard 
to manage! Men are funny things. They 
always want to do whatever you don’t 
want them to. 

MARGARET [laughing]. Well, Edith, 
you and I seem to be on the same side of 
the fence, anyway. Mrs. Patience, you 
must get Mr. Earnest to help you with 
your husband. He can give you some 
points on influence. 

Mrs. PATIENCE. Miss Margaret, you 
must have your joke. But where is your 
mother? I want to consult ber a bit 
about— 


MARGARET. Mother is up-stairs, I 
think. Come, we’!l go and find her. 

(Exit Margaret and Mrs, Patience.) 

Epirg. Mr. Earnest, you know what 


fun we had last week teaching Miss Mar- 
garet’s poll parrot to say, *‘Down with 
the women’s clubs’’? Well, I’ve given 
him some extra lessons on the sly, and 
now he screams it out whenever a woman 
comes into the room. It’s great. Do 
come and hear him! 

STANLEY. Don’t you dare give it away 
that it was my idea. Where is the wretch 


kept? 
Epirn. In theiibrary. Margaret gave 


me fits when she found out that I taught 
him. But come along and hear him. 
[Edith catches Stanley by the hand and 
drags him out of the door. | 
(Enter Peggy with an armful of books. 
Dumps them down on the table.) 
(Enter Peter with some extra chairs.) 
Peter. Oi’ll beta wake’s wages yese’ll 
git caught at it yit. 
Praey [sniffingcontemptuonsly]. Don’t 
persume ter talk ter me. Caught at 


which? ° 
Peter. Caught at ther kayhole, be- 
gorry! Me sisther was a great wanter be 


listenin’ an’ a squintin’ at kayholes. Wan 
day, Herself came out suddint loike, an’ 
shure Biddy winot sprawlin’ down in ther 
hall, an’ nixt day they giv’ her ther sack. 

Preaey. A squintin’ at ther kayhole— 
me—an’ I a waitin’ fer Miss Margaret ter 
call me any minute, which she does reg- 
lar afore meetin’s! An’ ain’t it through 
the kayholes as I’m a gittin’ heducated, a 
catchin’ on how ter pernounce? 


PeTeR. Shure, Oitould yese ye’d catch 
soomthin’— 
Praey. I’m catchin’ things from Miss 


Margaret which is most helevatin’, But 
why disgust such with a man? Miss Mar- 
garet is too antylecktual fer you or fer any 
man, which is why,as I’ve told cook many’s 
ther time, Mr. Stanley won't git her. 


PrererR. Saints alive, an’ what’s aunty 
lecktual? 
PeaGy. Havin’ read books, an’ studied 


hygieen an’ sanditation, an’ havin’ writ 
things, an’ spoke a lot with big words as 
nobody can’t understand, an’ havin’ got 
up perditions, an’ havin’ a mind which all 
admire most extreme. 

Peter. Yese can’t catch all this from 
Miss Margaret, Peggy. 


Preacy. I only haspire to learn her 
langwidge. 
Peter. Shure, Peggy darlint, lave it 


go! Oi loike yese betther whin yese 
spakes aisy loike, an’ laves out ther harrd 
wurrds. 

Pecey. That’s yer igrunce, Peter Du- 
gan. There’s others which knows bet- 
ter. The fust time as Danny Flynn heard 
me speak, he says, ‘‘Where did yer learn 
sech fine langwidge, Miss Murphy?” an’ I 
says, ‘‘Heducation done it.’’ An’I ain’t 
a goin’ to undone it now, fer you, Peter 
Dugan. 

Peter. Well, thin, if Danny Flynn’s 
wurrd as ter whut’s foine an’ noice is 
wurth more than mine, go on wid what 
yese be doin’, furallav me. Stick ter yere 
kayholes. But joost remimber this, whin 
Oi want a woman fer a woife as’!l be jab- 
berin’ at me wurrds as Oi can’t honder- 
stand, Oi’ll marry a Haythin Chinee, an’ 
kape her tied ter a dictionary. 

Peaey. It’s sorry I’ll be fur ther Hay- 
thin Chinee, wid you a changin’ her name 
from Sing Lee to Dugan. Butany man 
which don’t happreciate me heducation 
haint ther man fur me, an’ his matrimo- 
nial hintentions ain’t of no perticuler in- 


terest. 
PETER [stiffly]. Indade! Thin Oi’m ter 


honderstand as Murphy suits yer better 
thin Dugan? 

Preaey. If I was ter disgust ther sub- 
ject most exhorsetively, I couldn’t put it 
no plainer. 


Peter. Thin you’n me, Miss Murphy, 
is strangers. 
Praey. Strangers fur ther rest of our 


lives I’m thinkin’ will be best. Other- 
wise I might tell ther Haythin Chinee 
some things which would make her more 
hankerin’ after laundry work than after 
one by name Peter Dugan. 
(Exit Peter haughtily. Exit Peggy in tri- 
umph.) 
(To be continued.) 


| are not kept at all stations, 





RATES TO BALTIMORE. 

I take pleasure in announcing that a rate 
of a fare and a third for the round trip, cer- 
tificate plan, has been secured on all rail- 
roads, North, South, East and West, for all 
persons attending the Annual Convention of 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, to be held in Baltimore, Feb. 7 
to 13 inclusive. In addition to this, a ten. 
days’ stop-over in Washington, D. C., has 
been secured for those whose route takes 
them through that city. To those who do 
not pass through Washington, a special rate 
to and from Baltimore will be given, which 
will enable them to attend the Hearing be- 
fore Congress and the celebration of Miss 
Susan B. Anthony’s eighty-sixth birthday. 
This celebration will be held in the Church 
of Our Father, Feb. 15, 1906. 

Be sure to obtain a certificate when pur- 
chasing your ticket, and as these certificates 
Jind out at what 
station nearest you they are kept, and pur- 
chase your through ticket Jrom that point. 

We are not always granted the reduction 
of rates from points west of Chicago, and, 
with this splendid concession on the part of 
the Western Passenger Association, we trust 
that the officers of the various States will 
make special efforts to secure large delega- 
tions, and to induce all friends who may be 
anticipating a trip east to take advantage of 
this great opportunity. 

Lucy E. Antuony, Railroad Secretary. 
HOTEL HEADQUARTERS. 

Headquarters have been secured at Hotel 
Belvedere, European plan, the largest, newe 
est and best hotel in Baltimore. It is located 
within walking distance of the Lyric Theatre, 
where the Convention is to be held, and also 
of Mt. Royal Station on the B. & O. R. R. 

THE RATES ARE: 
Room without bath, one person, $ ry per day 
Room with bath, ee 
Room without bath, two persons, 3,00 os 
Koom with bath, 7 “$4to05.00 “ * 

Any persons who think they may like to 
go to the National Convention are invited 
to send their names to 6 Marlboro St., and 
full information will be giventhem. The 
Baltimore women are understood to be 
making great preparations for the hos- 
pitable entertainment of the delegates. 

Particulars will be given from time to 
time in the Woman’s JouRNAL and in the 
various State News-Letters. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


City Point.—Oo Wednesday evening 
of last week the League enjoyed a ‘‘Mary 
A. Livermore’’ evening. Officers from 
the various women’s societies of South 
Boston were guests of the League. In 
the absence of Rev. E. A. Horton, Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland spoke upon Mrs. Liver- 
more’s work during the Civil War; Mr. H. 
B. Blackwell upon her work for women, 
and Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson upon 
her labors in behalf of temperance. A 
pleasing musical program was rendered. 
Refreshments were served, and the ban- 
quet room, with its wreaths, Christmas 
trees, and red bells here and there, gave a 
Christmas aspect. MABEL E, ADAMs. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





Equal suffrage would tend to broaden 
the minds of women, and to increase their 
sense of personal responsibility.—Presi- 
dent David Starr Jordan. 

Since women have been given the bal- 
lot in Colorado, there is a much more 
chivalrous devotion and respect on the 
part of men, who now look upon their 
sisters notas playthings or as property, 
but as equals and fellow-citizens.—Mrs, 
Sarah Platt Decker. 


Harper’s Bazar for 1906 comes to us with 
its usual varied contents. This magazine 
stands high in the list of monthly period- 
icals specially adapted to the tastes and 
interests of women. Ever since Miss 
Booth assumed the charge of its editorial 
department, it has been a power for good. 
We wish it a happy, useful, and successful 
new year. 


Plans have been drawn for the proposed 
American Hospital and Training School 
for Nurses to be erected in Constantino- 
ple. It is to be on the pavilion plan, and 
persons of means in this country are tobe 
given a chance to erect it. When finished 
it is to have a capacity of 200 beds, will 
be capable of training fifty students, and 
will contain the usual equipment of a 
modern hospital. 


The fact that there are no duchesses 
left in the Liberal party is brought out by 
the return of that party to power. Hith- 
erto for years the mistress of the robes 
has been a duchess, but the new govern- 
ment will be compelled to appoint the 
wife of a mere earl to that highly orna- 
mental post, which carries with it a great 
social station. If some of our astute 
American politicians had the running of 
the Liberal campaign, they would make 
effective use of the timely dearth of Lib- 
eral duchesses, in the mining centers and 
all the tenement districts of the mill 
towns.—Springfield Republican. 








HOUSEWORK.—Young Armenian, speaking 
French, and en yy English when spoken, 
would like a ae to do housework. Address 
Armand Papazian, 40 Kneeland St., Boston. 





Improved Dorchester Property 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
FOR UNENCUMBERED FARM. 


1. House No. 4 Blackwell St., 
improvements .........................:- 


Rented at $25 a month. 


Lot about 50x80. Mortgaged for five years at 5 per ¢ cent 


Dorchester, 9 rooms, all modern 





2. House No. 6 Blackwell St., 


Mortgaged for five years at 5 per cent. 


Rented at $28 a month. 





3. House No, 12 Blackwell St., 


Lot about 50 x 80, 
Rented at $25a month, Equity... 





4. House No. 26 Sewall St., Dorchester, all modern improvements, $3,000 


Lot about 40 x 80. 
Rents for $22 a month, 








5. House No, 86 Billings St., Atlantic, all modern improvements, $5,55 


Lot 50x 100. Mortgaged for five years at 5 per cent 


Rented at $36 a month, 





6. House No. 199 Neponset Ave., Pope’s Hill, Dorchester, all mod- 


ern improvements.. ..................0. cece 


Morgaged for five years.at 414 


Rented at $30 a month. Equity 7 





. $4,500 
3.4.00 
IE sisstnicaecimh nenadiaianiancceensel saris $1,500 
Dorchester, 10 rooms, all modern 
improvements, corner lot about 50 x 80 000000... weve $4 500 
Sicbipltinihiensenecnemissninn Gendanns 3,000 
I sciicaalcdneeishbaiecasnacasenie 1,500 
Dorchester, all modern improve- 
etcennlieaetineaspageiinitiiabhdeontouibines $4,500 
Mortgaged for five years at 5 per cent 3,000 
eeiseenloabaties rn 1,500 
I Cee priensascsdsteonnessnindoteceonmcusvasaice 1,800 
EE ee earn ‘ 1,700 
eesciieneniaie 3,750 
SII aisintsceanlaconiassteecesnnicessetcsocciininsiscbae 1,800 
ih cehiaclnedeaddibactindenetibas acta $5,000 
a 3,000 
sli eniibloaitiiecadiasataawwiissotiiiads —— 2,000 
liseeaeainscliaeiibisttaicaapibsithiucenleiiasasiss $10,000 


Total equities.............000000..... 





Total income from the six properties, $166 a month, or 


$1,992 a year. 


Good neighborhoods, responsible tenants, near steam and electrics 


Address 


OWNER, 


3 Park St., Room 16, Boston, Mass. 












ADIES' 


GLOVES in extra 
lengths and all sizes at, 
Miss M. F. FISK’S, 

144 Tremont St. 


_ SaaS 













EVENING 











HUMOROUS. SPECIAL NOTICES. 
—_ AMY F. AOTON, 


“Is your husband an even-tempered 
man?”’ 

**Yes,’’ answered Mrs. Corntossel. 
‘*He’s jes’ about as cross one day as an- 
other.’’— Washington Star. 


Rastus—What is yo’ idea ob heaben? 

Ephraim—A place whar de animals hab 
de body ob a melon, de laigs ob a ’possum 
an’ de wings ob a chicken.—New York 
Sun. 


A very small boy was trying to lead a 
big St. Bernard up the road. ‘Where 
are you going to take the dog, my little 
man?’’ inquired a passer-by. 

“I—I’m going to see where—where he 
seat to go, first,’’ was the breathless re- 
ply. 


Senator Depew praises the wit of wom- 
en, and tells of a man who found that his 
wife had bought a few puffs of false hair. 
This displeased him. He hid in the hall 
one day, and just as the lady was fixing 
the false puffs upon her brow, he darted 
in upon her. ‘Mary,’’ he said, reproach- 
fully, ‘‘whydo you put the hair of another 
woman on your head?”’ ‘Why,’ his wife 
answered, ‘‘do you put the skin of another 
calf on your feet?’’ 


A captain in the confederate army went 
into battle, leaving his tent in the care of 
his body servant, with a charge to stay 
there and protect the master’s property. 
The negro retired out of reach of the bul- 
lets, however, and, when he met his mas- 
ter again, he said: “I did purtect yo’ 
property, sah! I sholy did! Dem ole 
cloes ain’ wuth nothin’. I’se feared to 
bresh ’em less ’n I git a hole in’em; but 
dis property,’’ laying his hand proudly on 
his breast, ‘‘is wuth fifteen hundred dol- 
lars!’ 


Hon. A. P. Murphy, a newly-elected 
Republican Congressman from Missouri, is 
not yet on familiar terms with the general 
situation. While in the Creek nation the 
other day he met some Delaware Indians 
on their way home from a feast. Wishing 
to obtain some information regarding the 
council, pipe of peace, etc., he approached 
a full-blooded squaw and ‘said: “P ony— 
Delaware—council—smoke?”’ suiting the 
action to the word. The woman looked 
at him stolidly for a few moments and 
then said quietly: ‘‘What’s the matter 
with the man? Can’t he talk English?” 
Murphy beat a hasty retreat. 


—————————— 
ARMENIAN, speaking English and French, 


would like work in housevr store. Address Dick 
Marashlian, 97 Carver St., Boston. 





Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston. Mass. 


HOUSEKEEPER.—A woman with business 
training, who has had lon ng experience as house- 
keeper in an institution, desires a position, pre- 
ferably in New York or the West. Address Mrs. 
F. T. Doyen, 136 West !6th St., New York City. 


MASSAGE,.—Mrs. Martha M. Atkins. 53 Rob- 
eson Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. Graduate 








; Masseuse. 








EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 


874 Broadway, New York 





As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL. 


PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical 
Profession to Women. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 








Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight- 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 
account of the difficulties and obstacles 
through which she had to pass in order to 
gain her medical education. These things 
are almost incredible to the young women 
of to-day, yet they are historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 

THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 

3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


The NewYork Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is published by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year, The editor is Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse 
N.Y. All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the lar; 
State Association in the suffrage a — 
Many branches of the work are bein ushed, 
and much progress is being made. Lg ought 
to know about it. Subscribe for the News 
and you will. 
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A PEOCESSION. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Did you ever happen to think, when dark 
Lights up the lamps outside the pane, 
And you look through the glass on that 
wonderland 
Where the witches are making their tea in 
the rain, 
Of the great procession that says its prayers 
All the world over, and climbs the stairs, 
And goes to a wonderland of dreams, 
Where nothing at all is just what it seems? 


All the world over at eight o’clock, 
Sad and sorrowful, glad and gay, 
These with their eyes as bright as dawn, 
Those almost asleep on the way; 
This one capering, that one cross, 
Plaited tresses, or curling floss, 
Slowly the long procession streams 
Up to the wonderland of dreams. 





LETTER FROM LOUISA ALCOTT. 

In a recent address before the Lexing- 
ton (Mass.) Woman Suffrage League, Mr. 
Frank B, Sanborn of Concord quoted 
from a characteristic letter, written to 
Lucy Stone by Louisa M. Alcott in the 
first flush of her success in literature. 
Miss Alcott wrote: 

I am so busy proving ‘‘woman’s right to 
labor’ that I have no time to help prove 
‘‘woman’s right to vote.’’ When I read 
your note aloud to the family, asking 
‘*What shall I say to Mrs. Stone?’’ a voice 
from the transcendental mist which usu- 
ally surrounds my honored father, in- 
stantly replied, ‘‘Tell her you are ready 
to follow her as leader, sure that you 
could not have a better one.’’ My brave 
old mother, with the ardor of many un- 
quenchable Mays shining in her face, 
cried out, ‘*Tell her I am seventy-three, 
but I mean to go to the polls before I die, 
even if my three daughters have to carry 
me,’’? and two little men, already mus- 
tered in, added the cheering words, “Go 
ahead, Aunt Weedy, we’)l let you vote as 
much as ever you like.’’ Such being the 
temper of the small convention of which 
Iam now president, I can not hesitate to 
say that, though I may not be with you 
in body, I shall be in spirit, and am as 
ever, Hopefally and heartily yours, 

LoutisA May ALcoTT, 

Concord, Oct, 1, 1873, 

Mrs. Alcott died four years later, in 
1877, continued Mr. Sanborn, not having 
had an opportunity to cast her ballot for 
school committee; but Louisa and her 
elder sister did so among the first in Con- 
cord, when women were at last admitted 
to that small share in the franchise. May 
Alcott had gone abroad, and never re- 
turned; but she had done her share by 
founding the Saturday Club in Concord in 
1876, where both men and women still 
continue to meet, and where the cause of 
equal rights has been advocated for al- 
most thirty years. 


CHARLES F. DOLE ON SUFFRAGE. 





Rev. Charles F. Dole, author of ‘‘The 
Citizeo and Neighbor,”’ is contributing to 
the Springfield Republican @ series of arti- 
cles on ‘The Spirit of Democracy.'’ In 
the issue of Dec. 29, in discussing the 
suffrage, Mr. Dole says: 

‘*Is there any sufficient reason why wo- 
mankind should be excluded from polling 
their full influence as well as the men? 
No. Women are excluded from the suf- 
frage because in barbarous society, out of 
which we have all emerged, the women 
were thought to be inferior to the men. 
The tradition still binds us. We hardly 
reckon how immensely all the functions 
of government have changed their char- 
acter from mere masculine to universal 
and human interests. Government is not 
for the sake of fighting, neither, as we 
have seen, is voting a tug-of-war between 
angry factions. Politics is properly the 
friendly consideration of all manner of 
common interests, in which the women 
are as much concerned as the men are. 
Why should the State then keep up the 
old-world barrier of political inferiority 
against such mothers, sisters and wives 
as are in the homes of Iowa or Massachu- 
setts? No one can give any reason, ex- 
cept such arguments of conservative 
timidity as have generally withstood every 
step in the advancement of mankind. 

“This is not to raise the somewhat 
academic question of the equality of the 
sexes. It is to affirm that the modern and 
democratic method, not to say the re- 
ligious or civilized method, is to treat and 
respect all people as persons. We regard 
women, therefore, as persons. We look 
for intelligence, character and public 
spirit amongthem. We tendto find what 
we expect. This treatment is wholesome 
and educative for men and women alike, 
Does any one seriously forebode evil re- 
sults from it? There is surely nothing 
unwomanly if our wives and sisters have 
an opinion of their own on the public 
housekeeping and express it by a ballot.”’ 





> 


WOMEN NOTARIES OUSTED IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 


The N. H. Supreme Court on Jan. 2 
answered in the negative a query from the 
Governor aud council asking if a woman 
may legally be a notary public in that 
State. Half a dozen women now hold the 





office, and the effect of the declsion will 
be to cancel their commissions. The 
court says: 

“Because by our common law women 
are disabled from holding public office, 
and because the place of notary public is 
a public governmental office, and because 
we are unable to find any evidence of leg- 
islative purpose or intention to change the 
common law in this respect, if such power 
exists, a point not considered, we are 
compelled to answer in the negative the 
question submitted. 

“Whether the progress of the age re- 
quires that this as well as other disabili- 
ties of the common law with which women 
have been burdened should be removed is 
not a question for either the executive or 
the judicial department of the govern- 
ment.”’ 

Now let the New Hampshire Legislature 
take action to make women eligible. 





TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


There is good news this month for the 
friends of equal rights in Massachusetts. 
The effort to increase the membership 
of the Massachusetts W. 8S. A. and its 
branches has been successful beyond all 
our hopes or expectations. Massachusetts 
enters upon the New Year with the largest 
membership for many years. I offer my 
hearty thanks to all the Leagues and in- 
dividuals that have codperated in this 
effort. 


Now that we have found out how easy 
it is to get people to join by asking them, 
I hope we shall keep on increasing our 
membership all through the year, and 
enter upon 1907 with even larger num- 
bers. 

MEMBERSHIP CONFERENCE. 

A Work Conference on Organization and 
Increase of Membership will be held at 6 
Marlboro’ St., on Tuesday, Jan. 9, at 2.30 
P. M. Mrs. Harriet Eager, acting chair- 
man of the Committee on Organization 
Work, will preside. The Leagues and in- 
dividuals that took part in the recent 
successful effort to increase the member- 
ship are invited to come and tell how they 
did it. The best ways of forming new 
Leagues and enlarging old ones will be 
discussed, and Mrs, Eager will explain 
her own successful methods. All mem- 
bers of the State Association and of its 
branches are invited. The meeting prom- 
ises to be of special interest. 


LITERATURE CONFERENCE, 


At the Conference on Literature and 
Press Work, held at 6 Marlboro’ St. on 
Dec. 12, Mrs. Eager gave an account of 
the use she was able to make of literature 
in her organizing work, and the different 
members present related their experi- 
ences and needs. 


SEND NAMES OF OFFICERS, 


The following Leagues have not yet sent 
to 6 Marlboro’ St. the names and addresses 
of their officers: Attleboro’, East Boston, 
Lexington, Natick, Needham, New Bed- 
ford, Somerville Municipal Club, and 
Winchester. They are urged to do so 
without delay. We are sorry to seem 
troublesome and importunate; but it is 
necessary to have an up-to-date list of 
officers of the locals on file at the State 
Headquarters. Otherwise, if we have an 
important notice to send out, it is perhape 
sent not to the present secretary of the 
local, but to the secretary of three years 
ago, who has meantime died or moved to 
California; and so the local League never 
gets the notice. 


DATE OF ANNUAL MEETING, 


Each local is also asked to send word to 
6 Marlboro St. at what date it is in the 
habit of holding its annual meeting. 


THE STUDY CLASS. 


The Study Class of the Boston E. S. A. 
for G. G. meets at 6 Marlboro’ St. on 
alternate Tuesdays at 3 P.M. The next 
three meetings will be led byMrs. Park,and 
will deal with the general subject of the 
State. The meeting Jan. 16 will be on the 
Organization of Massachusetts, that of 
Feb. 6 on the Work of State Boards, and 
that of Feb. 20 on Legislative Methods, 
and the Initiative and Referendum. 

All members of the State Association 
and of its branches are welcome. Those 
wishing to join the class are asked to send 
their names to Mrs. Park at 6 Marlboro’ 
Street. 

FIRST VICTORY IN OREGON. 


The names of one-tenth of all the legal 
voters in Oregon have been secured to the 
petition for the submission of a suffrage 
amendment—a tremendous piece of work, 
now successfully accomplished. Under 
the Initiative and Referendum law of that 
State, this secures its submission, and the 
campaign is now on in earnest, and with 
bright prospects of success. Let us all do 
what we canto help. Any League wish- 
ing to make a contribution (and it is 
hoped that every League will do so) is re- 
quested to send it to our State treasurer, 
Mrs. Gertrude B. Newell, 6 Marlboro’ St., 
Boston, to be forwarded, in order that it 
may count as part of the contribution 
from Massachusetts. Each State has been 
asked to raise its share, and Massachusetts 
does not want to be behind. 

Atice STONE BLACKWELL. 


8 Park St., Boston, Jan. 1, 1906, 








TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. D. A. RICHARDSON, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


(Concluded from Page 2.) 


Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins. Mrs. McKinney 
was a member of the Unitarian Church. 
The funeral was held at the Chapel of tho 
Cleveland crematory. Rev. Margaret Olm- 
stead, of the Unity Church of Decorah, 
lowa, officiated, thus fulfilling one of the 
last requests of the deceased. The remains 
were cremated, in accordance with Mrs. 
McKinney’s wish. 

She was much beloved, and will be 
greatly mourned, especially in Iowa, 
where she was known from one end of the 
State to the other, owing to her promi- 
nence in legislative work for women. She 
had been for many years an attendant 
upon the sessions of the Legislature at 
Des Moines, where she represented the 
women of her State in working for various 
bills giving greater privileges to women 
or making needed reforms. 








THB NEW-YORK TRIBUNE ALMANAC. 


Of course, it is possible to worry through 
life without keeping a Tribune Almanac 
at your elbow, but is it worth while— 
does it pay? For 25 cents a year this pub- 
lication supplies you with a really mar- 
vellous amount of information, and the 
man who has it is an authority in his 
neighborhood. He doesn’t have to be 
‘“guessing’’ or “supposing” about election 
pluralities, the names of Cabinet Minis- 
ters, Senators, Congressmen, Governors or 
Judges. He doesn’t have to depend upon 
his memory when anything comes up 
about the big events of the preceding year 
or in relation to our army or navy, or 
sporting records, or, in fact, almost any- 
thing else of record worth knowing. If 
you have never examined the Tribune 
Almanac, just invest a quarter for one, 
and see how well pleased you'll be. The 
1906 one will be on sale January 1, and 
may be had from your newsdealer, through 
your local paper, or direct from The 
Tribune Office, New York. 














SONGS OF RUSSIA 
BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 


Translations of twenty-five poems from the 
Russian and four from the Yiddish. 





“Not only an artistic rendering, but a marvel- 
lously true adherence to the original text.’’— 
Boston Post. 

“A timely offering at the present season, when 
80 Many eyes are fixed on the situation in the 
Baltic. .. The aim of this little volume is to give 
a glimpse into the thoughts and aspirations of 
some Russian lovers of freedom, as revealed in 
their poetry.’’— Boston Traveler. 





The book may be obtained from the author, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


REOPENING 
After Extended Alterations 
LUNDIN’S 


NEW TREMONT TURKISH BATH 


UNDER TREMONT THEATRE 





Furnished sumptuously, location convenient, 
appointments, ventilation and attendants the 
best. Café onnected. 


Hours for bathing: 
GENTLEMEN—Afternoons and all night. 


LADIES — Week day morning sand Sunday 
afternoons. 


ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
Telephone 625 Oxford. 


A MILITAkKY GENIUS. 


THE LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL 


OF MARYLAND. 
With Some of her State Papers. 
BY SARAH ELLEN BLACKWELL, 








One of the most important campaigns 
of the Civil War was planned by a woman, 
and carried to success along an original 
line suggested by her and adopted by the 
government at her earnest persuasion. 
This woman, who also aided the Union 
cause by the preparation of able docu- 
ments, of which the government circulat- 
ed many thousand copies, was allowed to 
die in poverty, without a pension. Her 
“sane military and civil services were ac- 

nowledged by Lincoln, by the chairman 
of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, Benjamin F. Wade, and by the Mili- 
tary Committee of 1871, which considered 
her case, and in its report unanimously 
endorsed every fact. 

The truth regarding this gifted South- 
ern woman is so wonderful that uo one 
believes it until after reading the evidence. 
Then every one is convinced, for the proof 
is overwhelming. 

Miss Carroll never got her pension, but 
her name should live in history; and her 
case is the most conclusive answer to the 
argument that women ought not to vote 
because they are useless in war. Every 
suffragist should own the book. 


The two volumes, postpaid, $1.00. 
Address GRORGE W. BLACKWELL, 
65 Burnett St., Kast Orange, N. J. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Auicz Stone BLaAcKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Awrnony. For sale at Woman’s 





JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass | 194 East Broadway, 


Price, postpaid, 50 cente. 
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When this letter appears in print we shall be established in our new quarters in 
the County Court House, where we hope to do more work and do it better than 
ever before. 


Of the States which have paid their dues to date, the following show gains in 
membership over last year: California, Delaware, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennslylvania, Rhode Island, Washington. Andin addition to the gains in these States, 
we are happy to report the College Equal Suffrage League on our list of auxiliaries, 
the New York and Boston branches having paid dues. 





At its January meeting, the Turn Verein of Syracuse, N. Y., will take a vote on 
woman suffrage. Miss Harriet May Mills was invited to present our side of this 
question before the Verein at its December meeting. It is a large organization, 
composed of men and women. Miss Mills also addressed the Syracuse University 
girls recently. 





Headquarters is in receipt of a copy of the Report of the Women’s Committee for 
the City Party of Philadelphia upon the work done during the campaign preceding 
the fall election. It is a valuable document. 





Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald, Maine’s President, is sending woman suffrage literature 
to the 398 subordinate Granges iv her State. Mrs. Fernald says that, while so many 
of the State Granges endorse woman suffrage, the locals are not so well informed on 
the subject as is desirable. 





Our life-membership list is growing steadily. We have the following additions to 
report since last week’s letter: Mrs, Lucy A. Malory, of Portland, Oregon; Mrs. Lu- 
cretia Watson Taylor, of California; Miss Laura Clay, of Kentucky; Mrs. Margaret 
W. Campbell, of Illinois; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of Massachusetts; Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, of New York. Soon after the Baltimore Convention we hope to 
have a more attractive life-membersbip certificate than we have had before. 





Last week we reported resolutions in favor of woman suffrage adopted by State 
Granges in Illinois and Ohio. This week we are pleased to report similar action on 
the part of the Delaware Grange. The 3ist annual convention of this Grange was 
held at Georgetown. Mrs, Martha S, Cranston, President of the State E.S. A., gave 
the response to the address of welcome; Mrs. O. W. Eastman read a paper on Tem- 
perance, and Mrs. Houston, Vice-President of the State E.S. A., a paper on Woman’s 
Clubs, all of which abounded in suffrage sentiment. With the National Grange and 
so many State Granges for us, the American Federation of Labor and so many minor 
labor organizatious, there certainly never was a time when so much organized 
sentiment could be counted on the side of woman suffrage. 





Chicago is to have a new Charter. The women of the city want municipal 
suffrage, and are making that want known. Various women’s organizations have 
endorsed the movement, including the Chicago Women’s Club, the largest and most 
influential club in the city. As was to be expected in so large an organization, there 
was some little opposition, but the vote to endorse was carried by a very large ma- 
jority, such women as Ellen M. Henrotoin, Jane Addams, Mrs. Coonly Ward, Rev. 
Celia Parker Woolley and Ella S. Stewart speaking in its favor. The club elected 
Mrs. Henrotin and Jane Addams to present the petition to the Charter Commission, 





The January Progress, edited by Rheta Childe Dorr, woman’s club editor of the 
N. Y. Evening Post, has been mailed to subscribers. It contains from Mrs. Dorr’s 
pen numerous articles on the industrial phase of the woman question, publishes the 
Call to the Baltimore Convention, information concerning hotel headquarters and 
railroad rates, and a statement about the Oregon campaign, prepared at Headquar- 
ters. Ex-Congressman Shafroth’s reply to Grover Cleveland is presented as a sup- 
plement. All persons wishing extra copies for distribution will do well to order 
them at once. One hundred copies will be sent to one address for $1. Miss Minnie 
Reynolds, now of New York City, but formerly connected with the Rocky Mountain 
News, of Denver, will edit the April issue of Progress. 





Mrs, Lettie C. Osmer, of West Farmington, O., recently spoke before the Trum- 
bull County Farmers’ Institute, taking as her topic ‘Watchman, what of the 
night?’’ She contrasted the position of woman at the beginning of the 19th century 
with her position at the beginning of the 20th, and closed by asking how long she 
should be deprived of her rights as a citizen. The address was enthusiastically 
received, and, on motion of one of the State speakers present, it was voted to publish 
it in the State organ. 





Are you getting ready for the Baltimore Convention? Remember the railroads have 
granted a rate of one and one-third fare for the round trip. The dates are Feb. 7 
to 14 inclusive. A ten-days’ stop-over in Washington has been secured for those 
whose route takes them through that city. To those who do not pass through Wasb- 
ington a special rate from Baltimore will be given, which will enable them to attend 
the Congressional Hearings and the celebration of Miss Anthony’s 86th birthday, 
which will be observed Feb. 15 at the Church of Our Father. It is not often that we 
are able to secure this reduced rate on the railroads west of Chicago. 

The Hotel Headquarters will be at the Belvedere (European plan), the largest, 
newest and best hotel in Baltimore. The hotel is located within walking distance of 
the Lyric Theatre, where the Convention is to be held. Rates as follows: 

Room without bath, one person, $2.00 per day. 
Room with bath, one person, 3.00 per day. 
Room without bath, two persons, 3.00 per day. 
Room with bath, two persons, 4.00 to 5.00 per day. 

The program promises to be very interesting. Among the speakers will be 
Rudolph Blankenburg, of Philadelphia; Hon. William Dudley Foulke; Senator Fred- 
eric C. Howe, of Ohio; Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow, of Ohio; Miss Jane Campbell, of 
Philadelphia; Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden, and Senorita Huidobro, 
Massachusetts; Mrs. Pauline Steinem, of Ohio; Mrs. Belle De Rivera and Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, of New York. Invitations have been extended to others, but to date 
the above are the names of speakers reported to Headquarters. It is needless to add 
that Miss Anthony and our National President will be heard more than once during 
the meetings. 








MRS. 8. 8S. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London. 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by DAavimp Sosxicz 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year, 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 
vosky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 


OF MANY PUBLISHERS 
AT A FRACTION OF REGULAR PRICES 





Fine Sets 

Reference Works 
General Literature 
Scientific, Philosophical 
Liberal, Progressive and 
Reform Books 








Weekly Importations from Germany, Russia, 
France and England 


MAX N. MAISEL 
New York 
Catalogue sent on request. 
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